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Li had at least the satisfaction before he died of
knowing that his wisdom was likely to be justified.

It is not possible to say whether Li held, in the
matter of constitutional government, any very definite
ideas, or whether he had even seriously studied the
subject, but it is certain that he perceived at an early
stage of his Viceregal career that it would be good
policy on the part of the Manchus to temper their
autocratic regime with concessions to the opinions
of the Cantonese and other Progressives, if only
because that autocracy was no longer in a position
to maintain its authority by force. Had he lived to
advise the Empress Dowager during the seven years
of grace that were left to her after her return to Peking
in 1901, and especially after the Russo-Japanese war,
he would probably have devised some practical modus
mvgndi between the crude theories of Young China
and the dogged conservatism of the Manchu clans.
As a close observer of the evolution of constitutional
government in Japan, he had realised the possibility
of creating the appearance of representative govern-
ment while retaining the essential substance of auto-
cracy and the privileges of the ruling class. But in
1898 the Court had not been educated to the point
of perceiving the inevitable necessity of change, and
Young China was equally incapable of perceiving
that the process of change must be a matter of slow
and patient growth. Li was as far in advance of his
generation at this period as he had been in 1860, but
after 1896 his voice was as one preaching in the
wilderness, and his cautious opinions caused him to
be distrusted on both sides.

Li's attitude towards Christianity deserves notice,
because at various periods of his career it affected